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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

SOUTH-AMERICAN POETRY 

Studies in Spanish-American Literature, by Isaac Goldberg. 

Brentano's. 

It is a pity that Dr. Goldberg has not pursued through- 
out his Studies the plan of quoting the original Spanish and 
following it by textual translation. His book is more than 
a volume of critical essays; it is the history of a literature 
almost unknown to the English reader, and it pretends to 
be also an anthology of characteristic selections from the 
verse of Dario, Rodo, Chocano, Eguren, and Blanco-Fom- 
bona. As a matter of fact most of these selections are given 
in the crude verse of Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, who, in 
1896, published an anthology of Armenian Poems. In the 
present case, as in that, she would seem to have made verse 
versions from a literal prose translation and to have been 
ignorant of the original — a method dangerously unscholarly, 
and in this case unjustified by even a rudimentary rhythmic 
instinct. The quality of her work is sufficiently indicated by 
the quotation of three lines: 

What thing than the lily unstained is more white? — 
More pure than the mystic wax taper so bright? — 
More chaste than the orange-flower, tender and fair? 

Poetic diction for her seems to consist of archaisms, inver- 
sions, and echoes of that volume's phraseology which more 
than Kipling or Mother Goose has corrupted the popular 
taste in poetry, the Hymnal. How far her awkward jingles 
misrepresent the originals she is pretending to translate may 
easily be guessed after a comparison of her versions with the 
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literal translations of Dr. Goldberg himself. His scholar- 
ship gives us the most of the poet, and, I had almost said, 
the least of the translator. But the height of the translator's 
art is clarity, lucidity — Dr. Goldberg offers his utmost, not 
his least, when he is most invisible, most transparent to the 
images of Dario, or Rodo, or Eguren. In eleven pages of 
prose translation he has probably given a better idea of the 
new Spanish-American verse than in all the metrical ver- 
sions with which the three-hundred-sixty preceding pages of 
the book are sprinkled. By quoting the Spanish as well, he 
has enabled the reader to enjoy the melody of the original, 
a thing not even suggested by a crude aping of rhyme-schemes 
and metrical patterns. A few examples of his work will 
suffice. The first is Dario's Campoamor: 

Este del cabello cano 
Como la piel del arraino, 
Junta su candor de nino 
Con su experiencia de anciano. 
Cuendo se tiene en la mano 
Un libro de tel baron 
Abeja es cada expression. 
Que volando del papel 
Deja en los labios la miel 
Y pica en el corazon. 

This sage, with hair as white as ermine, merged his childhood 
candor with his old-age's experience. When you hold such a man's 
book in your hands, each expression is a bee, which, flying from 
the paper, leaves its honey on your lips and its sting in your heart. 

This is an early poem which won for Dario, then a young 
journalist in Valparaisoj a prize of two hundred pesos. It 
is an excellent imitation of the style of the poet in whose 
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honor it was written. The very form of the poem gives life 
to the idea it expresses. 

Other fragments of translation I quote, for brevity's sake, 
without the Spanish : 

Was it perchance in the North or in the South? I do not know 
the day or the season, but I know that Eulalia still laughs, and her 
golden laughter is cruel and eternal ! 

Are you an artist? I disfigure you. 

Are you worthy? I criticize you. 

I abhor you if you are rich, 

And if you are poor I stone you. 

And, pillaging honor 

And wounding everything in sight, 

It appears certain 

That man is a wolf to man. 

In these translations, as in the pages of history and criti- 
cism, the student of modern poetry seeks something novel, 
something distinctively Spanish-American. So far as one 
can judge, however, by the material made available, this 
novelty is just the thing that is lacking. Much may have 
been done — we have it on Dr. Goldberg's word as a scholar 
that much has been done — by these young American writers 
to refresh the language of old Spain, and to give to the forms 
of old Spanish verse a newer grace and freedom. The trou- 
ble is that the Modernista renovation seems to have re- 
freshed style only. To thought and imagery these poets 
of greater Spain seem to have contributed nothing. They 
have, indeed, imported much that is Parisian into Spanish 
verse; they have aped the Parnassians and the Symbolist- 
decadents, but they have apparently done nothing but ape. 
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The rich mass of material distinctively Spanish or Spanish- 
American seems to lie untouched while these exponents of 
modern verse sing of poets, lovers, sweethearts, old men, 
love, death as sentimentally and as vaguely as if all about 
them did not live and breathe a reality infinitely picturesque 
and almost untouched as material for poetry. It is mad- 
dening to hear a poet sentimentalize over Naxos when he 
should be interpreting Nicaragua. 

Is South America then invisible to the South Americans, 
that they sing the tediously classic Mediterranean, and an- 
tiquated Olympus, instead of the South Atlantic and the 
Andes? If so, the eclecticism of South American poetry 
looks dangerously like aimless imitation. 

Grant H. Code 

WALEY ON THE "UTA" 

Japanese Poetry: the "Uta," by Arthur Waley. Clarendon 

Press, Oxford, England. 
Moons of Nippon, by Edna Worthley Underwood. Ralph 

Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. 

Arthur Waley's Japanese Poetry is, to a Japanese, a series 
of pleasant surprises and disappointments. As a western 
student of the Japanese classical language, Mr. Waley seems 
to be a wonder; what he offers us here has never been at- 
tempted before. But whether he understands Japanese 
poetry or not is a question. The book is a good dictionary, 
and an aid to the grammatical study of the Japanese clas- 
sical poems. 
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